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WASHINGTON IRVING’S COTTAGE, ON THE BANKS OF THE 
HUDSON RIVER. 


Tuts is an interesting addition to the houses 
of Geniuses, which must be classed with 
the most appropriate illustrations of our 
Miscellany of Literature. 

The annexed Engraving represents the 
Cottage of Washington Irving, near Tarry- 
town, U. 8. 

The “ Legend of Sleepy Hollow,” so 
delightfully told in the ry h- Book, has 
made every one acquainted with this neigh- 
bourhood, and especially with the site of the 
present building, there celebrated as the 
“Van Tassel House,” one of the most 
secluded and delightful nooks on the banks 
of the Hudson. With characteristic taste 
Mr. Irving has chosen this spot, the haunt 
of his early days, since rendered classic 
ground by his elegant pen, and made it his 

rmanent residence. The house of “ Baltus 

an Tassell” has been altered and rebuilt in 
a quaint style, partaking somewhat of the 
English cottage mode, but retaining strong- 
ae symptoms of its Dutch origin. 
The quaint old weathercocks and finials, 
the crow-stepped gables, and the hall paved 
with Dutch tiles, are among the ancient and 
venerable ornaments of the houses of the 
original settlers of Manhattan, now almost 
extinct among us. There is also a quiet- 
keeping in the cottage and the grounds 
around it, that assists in making up the 
charm of the whole; the gently swelling 
slope reaching down to the water’s edge, 
bordered by prettily wooded ravines, through 
which a brook meanders pleasantly; and 
threaded by footpaths ingeniously contrived, 
so as sometimes to afford secluded walks, 
and at. others: to allow fine vistas of the 
broad expanse of the river scenery. 

In connexion with this slight sketch, our 
readers will be pleased to re-peruse the de- 
scription by Mr. Irving himself, to which 
he refers :-— 

“ In the hosom of one of those spacious 
coves which indent the eastern shore of the 
Hudson, at that broad expansion of the 
river denominated by the ancient Dutch 
navi the Tappaan Zee, and where 
they always prudently shortened sail, and 
implored the protection of Saint Nicholas 
when they crossed, there lies a small mar- 
ket-town or rural port, which by some is 
called Greensburgh, but which is more 
generally and properly known by the 
name of Tarrytown. is name was 
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given, we are told, in former days, by the 
' housewives of the adjacent country, 
m the inveterate yg re of their hus- 
bands to linger about the village tavern on 
market-days.’ Be that as it may, I do not 
vouch for the fact, but merely advert to it, 
for the sake of being precise and authentic. 
Not far from this village, perhaps about 
three miles, there is a little valley, or rather 
lap of land, among high hills, which is one 
of the quietest places in the whole world. 
A small brook glides through it, with just 
murmur enough to lull one to repose; and 
the occasional whistle of a quail, or tapping 
of a woodpecker, is almost the only 
that ever breaks in upon the uniform tran- 
quillity. 

“T recollect that, when a stripling, my 
first exploit’ in squirrel-shooting was in a 
grove of tall walnut-trees that shades one 
side of the venir I had wandered into it 
at noon-time, when all nature is peculiarly 
quiet, and was startled by the roar of my 
own gun, as it broke the sabbath stillness 
around, and was prolon and reverbe- 
rated by the angry echoes. If ever I 
should wish for a retreat, whither I might 
steal from the world and its distractions, 
and dream quietly away the remnant of a 
troubled life, I know of none more promis- 
ing than this little valley. 

“ From the listless repose of the place, and 
the peculiar character of its inhabitants, who 
are descendants from the original Dutch set- 
tlers, this sequestered glen has long been 
known by the name of Sleepy Hollow, 
and its rustic lads are called the Sleepy 
Hollow Boys throughout all the neighbour- 
ing country. A me ag gsr J influence 
seems to hang over the land, and to pervade 
the very atmosphere. Some say that the 

lace was bewitched by a high German 

loctor, during the early days of the settle- 
ment ; others that an old Indian chief, the 
prophet or wizard of his tribe, held his 
powwows there before the country was dis- 
covered by Master Hendrick Hudson. Cer- 
tain it is, the place still continues under the 
sway of some witching er, that holds a 
spell over the minds of the good people, 
causing them to walk in a continual reverie. 
They are given to all kinds of marvellous 
beliefs ; are subject to trances and visions ; 
and frequently see strange sights, and hear 
music and voices in the air. The whole 
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neighbourhood abounds with local tales, 
haunted spots, and twilight superstitions; 
stars shoot and meteors glare oftener across 
the valley than in any other part of the 
country, and the nightmare, with her whole 
ninefold, seems to make it the favourite 
scene of her gambols. 

“The dominant spirit, however, that 
haunts this enchanted region, and seems to 
be commander-in-chief of all the powers of 
the air, is the apparition of a figure on 
horseback without a head. It is said by 
some to be the ghost of a Hessian trooper, 
whose head had been carried away by a 
cannon-ball, in some nameless battle during 
the revolutionary war; and who is ever 
and anon seen by the country folk, hurry- 
ing along in the gloom of night, as if on 
the wings of the wind. His haunts are 
not confined to the valley, but extend at 
times to the adjacent roads, and especially 
to the vicinity of a church that is at no 
great distance. Indeed, certain of the most 
authentic historians of those parts, who 
have been careful in collecting and collat- 
ing the floating facts concerning this 
spectre, allege that the body of the trooper, 
having been buried in the church-yard, the 
ghost rides forth to the scene of battle in 
nightly quest of his head; and that the 
rushing speed with which he sometimes 
passes along the Hollow, like a midnight 
blast, is owing to his being belated, and in 
a hurry to get hack to the church-yard be- 
fore daybreak. 

“Such is the general purport of this 
legendary superstition, which has furnished 
materials for many a wild story in that re- 
gion of shadows; and the spectre is known, 
at all the country firesides, by the name of 
the Headless Horseman of Sleepy Hollow. 

“Tt is remarkable that the visionary pro- 
pensity I have mentioned is not confined to 
the native inhabitants of the valley, but is 
unconsciously imbibed by every one who 
resides there for a time. However wide 
awake they may have been before they 
entered that sleepy region, they are sure, 
in a little time, to inhale the witching in- 
fluence of the air, and begin to grow ima- 
ginative—to dream dreams and see appa- 
ritions, 

“TI mention this ful spot with all 
ee laud ; for it is in such little retired 

tch valleys, found here and there em- 
bosomed in the great state of New-York, 
that population, manners, and customs re- 
main fixed; while the great torrent of mi- 
gration and improvement, which is making 
‘such incessant changes in other parts of 
this restless country, sweeps by them un- 
observed. . They are like those little nooks 
of still water which border a rapid stream : 
where we may see the straw and . bubble 
riding quietly at anchor, or slowly revolv- 
ing in their mimic harbour, undisturbed 
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by the rush of the passing current. Though 
many years have elapsed since I trod the 
drowsy shades of Sleepy Hollow, yet I 
question whether I should not still find the 
same trees and the same families vegetating 
in its sheltered bosom.” 

In one particular, the above extract he- 
comes peculiarly striking; it is seldom that 
the history of a life, especially that of a 
literary man, presents an instance of so 
—— a realization of early hope, as Mr. 

rving’s does, in respect to the place of his 
resent residence. The very spot, which, 
in the exuberance of his youthful fancy, 
and when the subsequent substantial fruits 
of his prolific genius were as remote from 
his grasp as the poetic apples of gold in the 
fabled gardens of the Hesperides, he had 
selected for a retreat, “whither he might 
steal from the world and its distractions,” 
is now, in long after life, the place of his 
tranquil abode, where he is enjoying the 
ample reward of his valuable labours, sur- 
rounded by the charms of nature and the 
elegancies of art. Inoffensive, kind and 
friendly himself to all his contemporaries, 
it is but meet that he should now exhibit 
the rare example of a distinguished author 
without an enemy in thé wide world of 
letters, where it is deplorable to see envy, 
jealousy, invidious malignity and all un- 
charitableness besetting and haunting the 
onward course of meritorious writers, as 
though it were a region peopled only with 
ghools and demons. In the dawn of his 
career, Mr. Irving had to pass through a 
crowding host of such evil spirits, but they 
vanished in their murky mists ere noon, 
and now in the evening of his day, un- 
shaded by a cloud, he is beheld, the glory 
of the west. In explanation: of that por- 
tion of his description which speaks of 
Sleepy Hollow as being “under the sway 
of some witching power, that holds a spell 
over the minds of the good people, causing 
them to walk in a continual reverie,” it is 
now only peers to quote the inscrip- 
tion pencilled by the poet Langhorne in a 
grotto of some enchanting scenery, popu- 
larly reported to be under a similarly mys- 
terious influence : 

“ O’er Bamfylde’s woods a witch presides ; 

But then that witch is Taste.’’ 


SAINT SWITHIN’S DAY, 


[Jury 15.] 
*« Saint Swithin’s day, gif ye do rain 

For forty daies it will remain. 

Saint Swithin’s day, an ye be fair 

For forty daies ’twill rain na mair.’’ 

: Scotch Proverb. 

Our earliest recollections of Saint Swithin— 
the English Aquarius—as he is facetely 
styled, date from the church, with the large 

















bracket-clock in Cannon-street, and the ad- 
joining “ lane”—an aboriginal specimen of 
a City thoro y a time and 
often has the huge dial, with its gigantic 
gilt hands and figures, struck us with special 
wonder, and appeared far more mystical in 
our eyes than the so-called Zodiacs at Den- 
derah proved to the savans of France. At 
that time, “ the Rev. David Blair” had not 
prefixed a pasteboard clock-face, with 
moveable gilt-paper hands, to enable the 
little learner to tell the time o’ day, or, as 
Shakspeare says : 

“‘ Thereby to see the minutes how they run, 
How many make the hour full complete, 
How many hours bring about the day, 

How many days will finish up the year.” 
A clock, we know, is a wonderful object to 
man in all his seven ages ;. but a large clock 
to a child, i. e. man in a small letter, is an 
awful, not to say supernatural, object. Let 
any one who “ with shining morning face,” 
hath gazed up at either of the great dials of 
the metropolis, tell whether we magnify the 
gravity of their appearance, to say nothing 
of their solemn tick and “iron tongue.” 

Such were our primitive associations with 
Saint Swithin, of pluvious memory. Alack! 
little did we then know of the Calendar, 
save that cut upon a stick at school, or drawn 
in pen-and-ink on the cover of our class- 
book ; and of styles, old and new, we were 
less cognizant; of their Catholic saintships 
we knew even less; and our notion of ca- 
nonizing was that of blowing aman to atoms, 
not into eternity. Logically speaking, our 
ideas of these matters were very catholic : 
the light of ultraism soon came over us; 
we looked further, and how we fared, the 
reader must determine. 

The seed of inquiry being thus sown, a 
certain wet day in July helped to raise it 
up. A soaking shower only damped the 
small-coal of our inquisitiveness, to make it 
burn brighter. Disappointed of a robus- 
tious game at prisoners’ base, “ with a host 
of supernumeraries,” we caught eagerly at 
the cause: it was Saint Swithin’s Day, 
and we were told that it would alike rain 
for forty days. Our next question was 
whether Sundays were to be included in this 
rainy quarantine. 

In later years, a peep into the chronicles 
of the church of Rome told us marvels of 
the parentage and education of Saint 
Swithin : we there learned that he was of 
noble birth; that he passed his youth in 
innocent simplicity, in the ‘wy Aad gram- 
mar, philosophy, and’ the Holy Scriptures; 
in short, that he was an accomplished model 
of all virtues.’ His learning, piety, and pru- 
dence, induced Egbert, king of the West 
Saxons, to make him his priest, and to a 
point him tutor to his’ son Ethelwolf. In 
thoge days, as in ourown, this was a stepping- 
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stone to good preferment: when Ethel- 
wolf became king, he took Swithin as his 
chief ecclesiastical adviser; and by a charter 
in 854, granted to the church the tithes of 
all his dominions, and caused him to be 
elected bishop of Winchester. Humility 
and charity to the poor he, doubtless, prac- 
tised very extensively ; but his learning is 
more questionable. It is said by one writer, 
that Alfred the Great was committed to his 
charge in early infancy; but the bishop 
appears to have been a very inefficient tutor, 
for Alfred could not read or write until at a 
comparatively advanced age. Swithin died 
on July 2, 864, having ordered that his bod 

might be buried in the churchyard, that his 
grave might be trodden by passengers ; 
other accounts quote this choice as an in- 
stance of his humility, and again, others 
refer it to his anxiety that the rain might 
fall on his grave; a wish that may have 
given rise to the popular superstition of rain 
at a funeral being fortunate for the deceased. 

St. Swithin (for he was now canonized by 
the Pope) lay snugly in Winchester church- 
yard for a century ; when, his relics having 
performed miraclesexceeding in number the 
powers of memory, and even the stretch of 
imagination, the clergy considering it dis- 
graceful that the body of a saint should lie 
in the open churchyard, resolved to remove 
it into the choir of the cathedral; but how 
they justified their disobedience to Swithin’s 
own injunction is not a matter of history or 
moment. However, they set to their work, 
holy or unholy, on the 15th of July, when 
the Saint by no means approved of this 
officious interference, and would have none 
of it; and to prevent such a violation of the 
orders he had given in his lifetime, mit 
raculously caused it to rain:so heavily on 
that day, and for the following forty days, 
as to render the removal of the remains im- 
possible; it was consequently abandoned as 
heretical and blasphemous ; and, instead, 
was erected a chapel over the grave, at 
which many miracles are said to have been 
wrought ; though the Saint’s pluvian pro- 
pensity was defeated at last. So runs, or 
rather pours, the legend. That St. Swithin 
was a virtuous and ge prelate was never 
doubted; but why he should be a kind of 
Jupiter Pluvius—a sort of weather-gage— 
has puzzled all the learned societies, meteo- 
rological included,’ from his time to the 
present. 

It: often happens that in seeking causes, 
men overlook the natural, in their fondness 
for the artificial; and such we suspect to 
have been the case in the affair of St. 
Swithin. We believe that more rain falls 
in July than in any other month of the year ; 
and possibly, the summer of 964 was a very 
rainy season; . which circumstances, com- 
bined with the easy faith of the times, were 
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sufficient to confirm the miracle. 
this “ for the nonce.” 

Let us, however, hear the meteorologists 
upon the matter. Dr. Forster, (a zealous 
Catholic, by the way) allows this limitation 
of the sign of rain to a particular day to be 
carrying the idea of St. Swithin’s power a 
little too far ; yet, he adds, “for many years 
we have noticed that, if a showery time set 
in about this day, we have usually several 
weeks of showery and variable weather in 
the sequel.”* Elsewhere the Doctor says: 
“ Without any extraordinary share of super- 
stition, the reader may ascribe some truth 
to this saying, as well as to many other trite 
and ancient sayings, founded on long actual 
observation of Nature. ere are some 
natural reasons why, if showery weather 
set in at this time, it will be of long con- 
tinuance. And we have ourselves noticed 
the fact repeatedly, and it was remarkably 
the case in 1823, that rainy and showery 
weather often ceases about the expiration of 
ee days from the 15th of July.” 

r. Luke Howard, the meteorologist, 
however, observes, that “the notion com- 
monly entertained on this subject, if put 
strictly to the test of experience at any one 
station in London, will be found fallacious. 
To do justice to popular observation, I may 
now state, that in a majority of our sum- 
mers, a showery period, which, with some 
latitude as to time and circumstances, may 
be admitted to constitute daily rain for 
forty days, does come about the time indi- 
cated by this tradition; not that any long 
space before is often so dry as to mark dis- 
tinctly its commencement.” 

It is worthy of remark that the forty days’ 
Tain now ascribed to St. Swithin formerly 
belonged to St. John, (June 24;) its post- 
= is akin to Swift’s eclipse put off. 

the north of Scotland, St. Swithin’s is 
termed St. Martin of Bullion’s day, which 
Du Cange calls Festum Sti. Martini Bul- 
hentis, adding, probably so called on account 
of the warmth of the season in which the 
feast falls, Rain on this day is vulgarly said 
to forebode a = hay-time. ae 

Eagerly as the prognostication been 
caught up by the old almanac-makers, it 
was ridiculed two centuries ago. Ben 
Jonson laughs at the notion in one of his 
plays,t where a character, who reposed con- 
siderable confidence in the predictions of 
his penny almanac, exclaims: “0 here, 
St. Soithen’s, the 15th day, variable weather, 


We say 


for the most part rain, good!—for the most 
part rain? why, it should rain forty da 

after, more or less; it was a rule held afore 
I was able to hold a plough, and yet here 


* Encyclopedia of Natural Phenomena. 

+ Circle of the Seasons. 

t ‘‘Every Man out of his Humour,” Act i., 
Scene 1. 
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are two days no rain: ha! it makes me 
muse.” 


A rainy St. Swithin is well described by 
Gay :— 
** Now on St. Swithin’s feast, the welkin lours, 
And every penthouse streams with hasty showers. 
hen the swinging signs your ears offend 
With creaking noise, then rainy floods impend ; 
Soon shall the kennels swell with rapid streams, 
And rush in muddy torrents to the Thames. 
And bookseller, whose shop’s an open square, 
Foresee the tempest, and with early care, 
Of learning strips the rails ; the roving crew, 
To tempt a fare, clothe all their tilts in blue; 
On hosiers’ poles depending stockings tied, 
Flag with the slacken’d gale from side to side ; 
Church monuments foretel the changing air, 
Then Niobe dissolves into a tear, 
And — with sacred grief; you'll hear the 


sounds 

Of whistling winds, ere kennels break their 
bounds ; 

Ungrateful odours common shores diffuse ; 

And dropping vaults distil unwholesome dews, 

Ere the tiles rattle with the smoking shower, 

And spouts on heedless mentheirtorrents pour.” 


So nicely has the matter been arranged in 
the Calendar, that the cessation of the saintly 
rain is marked with precision equal to its 
commencement. By St. Bartholomew’s 
Day, August 24th, the showery period has 
generally passed away, and the weather has 
become more favourable ; or, as Dr. Forster 
has expressed it: “the watery spell of a 
weeping St. Swithin has nearly ceased to 
draw down the tears of Celum, the forty 
days’ lamentation ending yesterday.” Hence, 
the proverb: 


“ All the tears that St. Swithin can cry, 
All Bartlemy’s dusty mantle wipes dry.” 

Meanwhile, a word of advice, at parting : 
the weather is not just now a safe topic of 
conversation: your company may be hip- 
pish. Addison had a singular remedy for 
a wet day, which he chose to visit a picture 
gallery. ‘By this means,” says our elegant 
essayist, “ when the heavens are filled with 
clouds, when the earth swims in rain, and 
all nature wears a lowering countenance, I 
withdraw myself from these uncomfortable 
scenes into the visionary worlds of art; 
where I meet with shining landscapes, gilded 
triumphs, beautiful faces, and all those objects 
that fill the mind with gay ideas, and dis- 
perse that gloominess which is apt to hang 
about us in this dark disconsolate season.” 
Perchance, Addison practised his own pre- 
cept in the gallery at Holland House, to 
escape the storm-cloud of his Countess’ ill- 
temper ; though we ee ow that he oftener 
betook himself to the White Horse Inn, at 
Kensington, which, with its choice claret 
and gay rs was the pleasantest 
paratonnere that inclination or philosophy 
could dictate. 

Talking of philosophy, here is a piece, by 
that veritable rural economist, the Shepherd 
of Banbury : “ There were some years ago, a 












2 sort of toys sold, with a Man and Woman 
so fixed before the Door of a House, 
y that at the Approach of wet Weather 


the Woman entered it, and when the 
Weather grew fair, the Man. This was 
done by the Help of a Bit of Catgut, which 
shrinks in wet Weather, and stretches again 
when it is fair. This appears better by a 
‘» Line and Plummet, especially if the Line be 
made of good Whipcord, that is well dried, 
for then if it be hung against a Wainscot, 
and a Line drawn under it exactly where 
the Plummet reaches, in very moderate 
weather it will be found to rise above it 
before Rain, and to sink below when the 
Weather is like to become fair ; but the best 
Instrument of all is a good Pair of Scales, 
ir in one of which let there be a brass Weight 
of a Pound, and in the other a Pound of 
Salt, or of Salt-Petre well-dried, a Stand 
being placed under the Scale, so as to hinder 
Sy its falling too low. When it is inclined to 


" Rain, the Salt will swell, and sink the Scale ; 
1 when the Weather is growing fair, the brass 
“d weight will regain its Ascendancy.” Q. 
’s Ff i Pea 

as FETE AT ST. CLOUD; 

. OR, THE REMINISCENCES OF A STUDENT. 
-a By the Author of “* Sketches in France,” §c. 

to (Continued from page 25.) 

ty On returning to the cottage, we found Josef 
ce, at the piano, and Madame Francois listen- 


ing attentively to the cheerful air which 
the young musician was playing. The 
good lady smiled on seeing us, said that we 
had stopped rather late at the féte, and 


e trusted that we had enjoyed ourselves. 

ea I assured her that I had spent a delight- 
= ful afternoon, and that though I had pre- 
cond viously explored St. Cloud, f had not dis- 
_ covered its charms till that day. 

: A slight blush overspread the cheek of 
. r Lucelle at this acknowledgment; but she 
7 was soon relieved from her embarrassment 
bl by Josef calling upon her to sing, while he 
_ accompanied her upon the piano. 

nae! The voice of Lucelle was peculiarly soft 


‘and sweet, rendered exceedingly pleasing 


cts es ° . 

: by an exquisite musical ear and highly 
sl refined taste, She sung the popular song of 
n.” ** La campagne semble deserte, 
ee Depuis que Philis n’y vient plus,” 
to with great expression, which found a re- 
‘il sponse in the recesses of my heart, and 
ner awakened a feeling of delight—a feeling 
, at different from that caused by the fascina- 
aret tions of masquerades, the amours of Mont 
test Parnasse, or the smiles of the laughing, 
phy easily content, and joyous grisette. It was 

sun-lit joy—pure and all pleasing; the 
, by other was that mirth which carries a smil- 
nerd ing face, but fails of influencing the heart, 
70, & and of throwing over it the charm of satis- 
faction. 


After promising that I would return in a 
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week to hear the result of Josef’s examina- 
tion, I took my leave of this happy home, 
amid the smiles of the cheerful widow, the 
“don’t forgets” of Josef, and the bashful, 
yet tender looks of Lucelle. 

I had not pursued my way far, when I 
heard some one behind calling me by my 
name. I turned round, and, with some 
difficulty, discovered that it was my college 
companion, Léon, with the half of his face 
wrapped up in a handkerchief. In spite of 
all my efforts, I could not refrain from 
mene at his odd appearance; but as 
soon as I could muster words, I exclaimed : 

“In the name of wonder, what is the 
matter? How have you come by that 
te ri ked lik ud, ° 

“ Tric ike a ni by a petticoat; 
he replied, biting paged “ A thousand 
curses on the sex !” 

“Come, come, Léon, do not revile the 
greatest treasure that we have. 
bless those who can add so much to the 
comfort of man. Out with your story. I 
will wager you a bottle of Madeira that you 
are as much to blame as your fair com- 
panion.” 

“A few hours ago,” he said, “as I was 
walking in the J pence I met a Jong girl, 
apparently a jolie paysanne of the village. 
I accosted her ; she was shy at first, but 
before half an hour had expired, we were 
as happy together as if we had known each 
other for years. I engaged her to dance 
with me, and was overjoyed to find that she 
was not only a Terpsichore in her move- 
ments, but was so au fait in the art of pleasi 
that I was enraptured at the idea of having 
her name added to the list of my conquests. 
At length, my fair campagnarde complained 
of a sore throat, and wondered, with an air 
of simplicity, what would do it good. a 
were then passing an auberge, upon w 
her eyes were fixed. I could not refers my 

and therefore conducted her to 
a room where two young men were seated, 
and called for refreshment. Soon after, one 
of the young men drew a pack of cards 
from his pocket, and asked his companion if 
he would play a game to pass time. 
The other replied that he could find no 
oe in playing single-handed, but added, 
ooking at us, that he would be most happy 
to take a hand if we would join them. 
Before I had time to answer, my coureuse 
exclaimed— 

“Ot I should like very much to play. 
My cousin Rodolphe taught me écarté, and 
often said that I played exceedingly well !” 
Then turning to me with a winning smile, 
“Do play, onsieuf Charles, I will be your 

er.’ 


I could not refuse her. We played. I 
y winning, but ended by losing 

every farthing I had. As soon as my 
seeming paysanne found that I had no more 
money, she bade farewell to her rustic air, 
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and assumed that of a grisette of the Chau- 
miére, laughed with the young men at my 
loss, and plainly evinced that it was a plot 
got up to entrap the unwary. Stung with 
the idea of being duped, I sprang up, put 
my back to the door, and swore that not 
one should leave the room until my money 
was returned. The taller of the two then 
came forward, squaring his arms 2 l’ Anglaise, 
and gave mea tremendous blow on the face. 
I shouted for help; the landlord entered, 
with a crowd at his back, wishing to know 
the cause of the uproar. Before I lad re- 
covered, the young girl came forward in 
tears, and asserted ‘that I had struck her, 
and if it had not been for the kind inter- 
ference of these two gentlemen she might 
have been murdered.’ All eyes were turned 
upon me. ‘He is a cowardly rascal that 
would strike a female,’ shouted one; ‘kick 
him ont,’ cried another, witha host of other 
abusive epithets. At last, I escaped from 
their hands with an empty purse, a roofless 
hat, and a coat minus a skirt.” 

Seeing me smile at his woful plight, he 
added— 


“You may laugh; but if ever I should 
meet with this effrontée coquine, I will have 
ample revenge.” 

“Léon,” I replied, “ you ought to bethank- 
ful that this affair has terminated as it has— 
you blame your companion for acting a de- 
ceptive part, but yours was far moreso. When 
you first saw the young girl, you thought 
she was guileless, and that her smiles were 
the overflowings of an innocent heart. You 
intended to profit by herrustic simplicity, and 
even purposed to sow the seed of woe in her 
bosom, and p! our withering touch upon 
the fair flower which, for aught you knew, 
grew up in loveliness and truth, shedding 
gladness around a parent’s dwelling, and dis- 

lling the monotony that clouds the declin- 


ing path of life. Be thankful, Léon, that you 


are not the wretch who robbed this young 
girl of virtue and of happiness—who carried 
desolation to the home of peace, and per- 
haps incurred the curses of a broken-hearted 
widow. What the pretty girl appeared to 
be she once was, and her first and great 
crime was, lending, as you thought she was 
doing to you, a too confiding ear to the 
tongue of her seducer. Instead of blaming 
her, it is ourselves we ought to blame. It 
is our sex that saps the foundation of female 
virtue; and should we, in its crash, be in- 
jured, we must upbraid our own licentious- 
hess, and shew remorse for injury we 
have inflicted, rather than revenge for that 
which we have sustained.” 

A week passed on, and the morning at 
length arrived when I was tovisit St. Cloud. 
I need not tell you that I hailed it with 
pleasure ; that I looked upon it as the happy 
period when I was again to be admitted into 
the presence of Lucelle. Long before the 
appointed hour, I was perambulating the 
gardens, haunting the spots where we had 
been together, and recalling to my memory 
the expressions which had fallen from the 
lips of the widow’s daughter. 

I at last knocked gently at the cottage 
door. On its being opened, I started back 
with astonishment at the pale and sorrowful 
countenance of Madame Francois. On 
anxiously inquiring what was the matter, 
if she were indisposed, she replied— 

“QO, Mr. Adolphe, my Josef, my poor 
boy, is dying. I am sure of it. And if so, 
I must die too. I could not live without 
him.” 

“ Calm yourself,” I said soothingly, “a 
mother’s fears often conjure up danger 
where none need be apprehended.” 

I entered the parlour, Josef, who but 
a few days ago was full of joy and hap- 
piness, now lay stretched on a bed of sick: 
ness, the effects of too close application to 
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his studies. Lucelle was sitting by his 

bedside, her eyes rivetted upon her brother 

with an expression of mingled fondness and 
ief. 


On seeing me, the poor invalid stretched 
out his hand, attempted to raise his head, 
muttered some incoherent words, and sank 
exhausted upon his pillow. Lucelle wept 
bitterly, and the disconsolate widow wrung 
her hands in agony. I tried to assuage 
their grief—to console them; but at that 
moment I caught a glance of the filmy and 
glazed eyes of poor Josef, over which the 
shadows of the grave were fast settling—I 
could bear up no longer, but gave vent to a 
flood of tears. 


(To be continued.) 


INTELLECTUAL DOGS. 


A Frencu gentleman, (M. Léonard,) now 
on a Visit to this country, has brought with 
him some friends of very extraordinary 
acquirements, viz., two fine pointers, These 
animals have excited great admiration in the 
circles to which they have accompanied 
their master, and several distinguished phi- 
losophers have been at great pains to note 
down minutely the modifications of intellect 
which seem to guide their actions, which 
indeed are such as to shew that the faculties 
of the canine race are capable, under care- 
ful management, of indefinite developement. 
Braque and Phylax, (their Pagan names, ) 
decidedly exhibit powers of assimilation, 
numeration, identification, comparison, and 
calculation; as the following experiments 
will clearly shew. Phylax and Braque are 
each capable of performing any of the tasks 
except the last :—A handkerchief, a piece of 
paper, and other articles, being placed upon 
the floor, M. Léonard called Braque or 
Phylax, and shewed tohim another handker- 
chief, or piece of paper (and it is not neces- 
sary that they be exactly correspondent in 
colour and size), and told him to bring that, 
which he did without hesitation; he was 
told to put that down and bring another 
article, (the type of which was shewn him,) 
which he did with the promptitude of an 
obedient child. 

Pieces of card; having letters upon them, 
being spread upon the fluor, and an easy 
word (Londres, e. g.) being chosen, 
Léonard pronounced it.very distinctly to 
both dogs, and desired on@ of them, (as 
Phylax,) to =o it. Phylax walked once 
or twice with great gravity ‘the cards, 
took up L and oorried it to bis master, who 
placed it on a chair in his sight; and calling 
his attention to it, and pronotncing 
the word distinctly, (which is repeatedly 
done during the operation,) desired him to 
proceed with the next—Phylax trotted off 
and brought the O, and so the N, but in the 

present instance he mistook the B for the 
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D; when being told of his error, and desired 
to bring the D, he instantly exchanged the 
cards. Braque (or Phylax, as the case may 
be,) was next told to complete the task, and 
after attentively examining the advance 
made, and listening to the word, again dis- 
tinctly pronounced, he completed the lesson 
in a very satisfactory manner, making some 
difficulty about the S, which it must be re- 
marked is mute. 

The skill of the dogs in came ba. is re- 
markable.. Some pieces of bread being pro- 
duced, an arbitrary number was assi to 
each piece by the spectators, and this was 
distinctly repeated by M. Léonard, as he 
placed it on the floor. The dogs were com- 
manded to bring different numbers, and 
this they did much better than the writer 
could have done it, who had forgotten and 
confused them before the last piece was on 
the ground. Phylax was next ordered to 
bring the smallest piece of bread, and 
walked immediately up to it, evincing, how- 
ever, a decided preference for a larger piece 
lying near it ; but he nevertheless delivered 
up the right piece. There was no difficulty 
in selecting the largest. 

Two boxes, one containing sugar and 
one empty, being thrown down, they readily 
took the full or empty one as commanded. 

Some cards, bearing the cardinal num- 


bers, being spread about promiscuously, the . 


dogs brought immediately the one required. 
Being told to bring the highest number, they 
brought 9, and for the lowest, 0; and readil 
distinguished between deux et quatre 
deux fois quatre. 

But—wonder of wonders—the numbers 
1 2 3 4 5 being retained, Phylax was 
ordered to bring 9, and after a'little consi- 
— —— rnetiagr 4 aiid 5. 

e carved figures of an ox, tiger, lion, 

&c., being produced, the dogs were hewn a 
ve of oue of them, ym were desired to 
bring the corresponding figure, which th 
did without much difficulty. They decidedly 
distinguish colours, and will select any of 
the seven primitives, as commanded, 

But the grand performance is that of 
Braque, who shews himself no mean hand 
at a game of dominees; at this he has gained 
numerous laurels over distinguished antago- 
nists, and astonished and delighted a most 
intelligent circle with the skill and sagacity 
of his play. We challenge the bir oy : 
ones to make a better game than the fol- 
lowing :— @ 

Braque opens 6 6 (being the most judi- 
cious openin ble. 

A plays 6 | 4. a: 

B here uttered a growl, whi 
(th formidable enough’'td hear) was 
intended to intimate that he had ‘neither— 
whereon - 

A played 6 | 0. 

Braque, who had 0 | 2 and 0 | 0, brought 
fromthe farther end of the table, and 
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played 0 | 0, which judicious choice caused 
admiration. 

A played 6 | 0, 

Braque 2 [6 when neither party being 
able toplay, Braque was found to have won, 
(as is usually the case, ) by having the lowest 
number. 

For the purpose of playing the game, M. 
Léonard has a set of large dominoes dis- 
tinctly marked ; and these are ranged onedge 
upon the table, the faces being turned 
towards the respective players. “ Jouez, 
Braque f says his master. Braque, who is 
seated on a chair, and by his alacrity in 
taking his place shews that he derives 
much gratification from the pastime, bend- 
ing his head, runs over his game with most 
considerate eye and abstracted mien, and 
taking the piece of his choice in his mouth, 
places it on the centre of the table, when one 
of the bystanders arranges it for him. 
His a plays. ‘“* Attention ! Jouez, 
Braque ” and Braque plays again. When 
the game is finished, amidst the applause of 
the spectators, Braque leaps down, and cuts 
a caper about the room, evidently much 
elated. Phylax does not understand the 


e. 

Surprising as these performances are, 
they scarcely exceed the very extraordinary 
manner in which these dogs comprehend 
the conversation of their master—to rise up, 
to lie down, to play, to change from his 
right hand to his left, to feed each other, 
and a thousand things, directed in a mere 
conversational tone, all which are per- 
formed with the utmost alacrity. 

These sagacious animals have very much 
the appearance of hounds. Phylax is a 
noble creature, of great height, and deep- 
chested, and is about three years old. 
Braque is not so large, but has a very hand- 
some head, and is much younger. In colour, 
both are liver-coloured and white with 
spots. Braque is the most docile and at- 
tentive, for the great physical power of 
Phylax makes him bold, and sometimes 
disobedient ; his stomach seems to have 
strong power over him, and induces him to 
obey very readily any orders to fetch meat 
or bread, and to disobey them by allowing 
it to slip down. 

Altogether, M. Léonard has done some- 
thing for science, in shewing that attention 
and judicious treatment are capable of 
bringing forward the intellectual powers of 
animals to a point hitherto unsuspected ; 
and the rival supporters of Instinct and 
Reason will have wider ground for contro- 
versy, for, in these animals the two gifts 
have been confounded in worse confusion 
than ever. 

T. C. H. 


*,* It should be added that M. Léonard’s 
dogs are not exhibited to the public; but 
can only be seen by special introduction. 





THE NEW LONDON PARKS. 


WE abridge, from a professional work of 
high reputation,* the following very judi- 
cious observations suggested by the measure 
recently passed in parliament for the for- 
mation of a park in thé eastern district of 
London ; and every reader will, doubtless, 
concur in our admiration of this disinter- 
ested anxiety of the profession for the 
health and comfort of their fellow-towns- 
meni :-— 

“ With the rapid increase of population, 
which, in a progressively increasing ratio, 
has taken place during the last few years 
in our metropolis—an increase depending 
not only on the national tendency to mul- 
tiplication, but still more on the growing 
disposition to centralization of government, 
and the consequent anxiety of numbers to 
resort to head-quarters—with this increase 
of population, the multiplication and spread- 
ing of houses, great as it has been, has not 
kept pace. In nearly every part of London 
streets are to be found, not only close and 
ill-ventilated, but overflowing with poor 
inhabitants, who, if they are not by neces- 
sity compelled to remain all day within 
doors, are in many instances so far removed 
from any free and open space, that they 
learn almost to forget the luxury and 
benefits of exercise in a clear and whole- 
some atmosphere. 

“‘Ithas often been boasted, that considering 
its size, London is better ventilated and 
drained than any city in the world, and in 
its ordinary meaning the boast is a very 
true one. For considering that the diffi- 
culties of cleansing the earth and air of 
cities increase in a direct proportion to 
their size, it is indeed marvellous, and 
worthy of boast, that they should have 
been in any fair measure overcome in Lon- 
don. But it should not be forgotten that 
just in proportion to the size is the increase 
of the necessities for purification ; for it is 
only in huge cities, like our own, that a 
great majority of the inhabitants are com- 
pelled to be all day exposed to the noxious 
influences of accumulated impurities. In 
smaller places, the evils of the homes, even 
of the poorest, may commonly be in a few 
minutes escaped from ; and without trouble 
a poor man may obtain at least as much of 
the advantages of open air and exercise as 
in London are obtained by the inhabitants 
of the more central squares. But the me- 
chanic of the metropolis can do nothing of 
this kind: he himself, when his day’s work 
is over, is too tired to walk three or four 
miles to the nearest open public ground ; 
and for his children, the only place in which 
they can be allowed to stroll is the nearest 
alley that is not so great a thoroughfare as 
to. be dangerous. 


* The Medical Gazette. 















“ In the drainage of London there is com- 
paratively little room for improvement ; at 
least the general plan and management of it 
is excellent ; its defects are only local, and 
depending chiefly on the negligence of the 
inhabitants of certain districts. But fora 
supply of fresh air, what we require is, that 
in every district the inhabitants should be 
within half a mile of some large open place, 
into which the children of the lower classes 
might be permitted to resort with safety. 
And this can only be attained by increasing 
the number either of Squares and Places, 
or of Parks on the plan of Victoria Park, 
and increasing them in even a greater ratio 
than the population is augmented. 

“ The advantages of the plan are twofold. 
It affords opportunity for healthy exercise, 
and it purifies in some measure the air of 
the surrounding district. It is very well 
for those who do not know by their own 
habits what hard work either of body or 
mind is, to find their exercise in sauntering 
through busy streets, and to think it strange 
that others should want anything more 
than these affords, for amusement and re- 
creation ; but streets are not the place for 
a hard-worked man to take his leisure in. 
The benefits of exercise are not the result 
of mere muscular exertion, even in a healthy 
atmosphere; this is indeed of great im- 
portance, but it needs besides the absence 
of the excitement of business, and the re- 
moval of that which tends to keep a man’s 
mind still bent on the objects of his daily 
and necessary pursuits. All the advan 
of bodily exertion may be found in an active 
and laborious employment; but those of 
exercise, properly so called, are to be had 
in all their fulness only in leisure from 
business, and in situations that have some 
tendency to withdraw the mind as well as 
the body from its wonted occupation. 

“ But the advantages of parks and open 
spaces are by no means confined to their 
affording facilities for exercise and recrea- 
tion; they have a more constant and wide- 
spreading influence upon the purification 
of the whole slowly-changing volumes of 
air. There are hundreds of places in this 
metropolis into which wind never finds 
admission, in which the air is never percep- 
tibly moved, and in which the only change 
it undergoes is by the gradual mixing of 
its impure gases with those of adjacent 
spaces, and of the upper strata of the at- 
mosphere. Nay, even among the wider 
streets, there are many through which a 
free current is very rarely blown; and 
Londoners, or at least the majority of them, 
shrink before a breeze that one from the 
ee or the coast would hardly notice. 

t is probable, therefore, that by far the 
greater proportion of the change of the air 
which is effected in the metropolis is the 
result of the mixture of the gases com- 
posing it. 
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“Tt is only in the night, when combus- 
tion, in some measure, ceases, and the whole 
surface of the earth is cooled, that they are 
gradually removed, and the whole atmo- 
sphere of the city is brought more nearly to 
an Ce agp le othing, indeed, can be more 
striking the difference even in the 
sensible qualities of the air of London in the 
early morning, and in the evening; in the 
former it bas a coolness and a i 
clearness, even in the smaller streets, which 
those who know it only in the heat of later 
hours can ly imagine. 

“ There can be no doubt that in the 
favoured situations much of the n 
change of the air depends on the proximity 
of squares, and other open spaces, into 
which currents have free access from all 
sides and from above, and which, therefore, 
serve as a kind of reservoirs of pure air for 
the adjacent districts, as well as for 
into which the foul atmospheres of the 
neighbouring streets, carried by mixture 
or other forces, are speedily diluted, and at 
length completely removed. The free 
communication between these and the wide 
expanse of the whole atmosphere renders 
them the only source through which fresh 
air can be supplied to the dwelling-places 
of the poor; and in a city built as London 
alone is, with the houses of the most opulent 
and luxurious often surrounded on every 
side by those of the poorest, it is probable 
that but for these open spaces pestilence 
would almost constantly rage in every 

“ In those quarters of the town in which 
squares are tolerably numerous, or in which 
the close-set houses of the poor are inter- 
sected by the wide streets inhabited by the 
rich, there is probably already provided the 
best means of rapid ventilation of which 
they are capable—at least in the present 
condition of things, where building is 
more valuable than gold mines. But in 
other quarters, not now containing the 
residences of the rich, and therefore (with 
an utter disregard of health in the anxiety 
after wealth) close packed with manufac- 
tories, warehouses, and stores, the inter- 
spaces between which are filled by the 
houses of the poor; in these, since a num- 
ber of smaller open spaces cannot be 
afforded, some very extensive one, as near 
as it can possibly be made, is absolutely 
necessary. Parks, or other similar 
therefore, should be established in every 
district not already possessing squares or 
wide streets : nor should any part be closely 
covered with buildings for an extent of two 
square miles, without some such provision 
for the purity of its air. 

“We should not have thought of calling 
attention to this subject, when the wma | 
of having open spaces near large towns 
generally admitted and acted on, were it 
not that a on which they are 

called. for planned seems to us not the 
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most correct. They are usually arran 
with a view only to afford the population 
room for recreation in the open air; and 
for this purpose they are, as we have already 
said, very highly beneficial, and very neces- 

. But this is by no means the only 
end to be attained; we want, besides, that 
in every district they should serve as reser- 
voirs of pure air; and, for this purpose, 
one park, at a great distance, however 
large, is far from being so efficient as seve- 
ral smaller spaces more closely set. This, 
however, seems to us to have been too 
often overlooked. The tenour of petitions 
has commonly been to request the esta- 
blishment of a huge park in the environs 
of some district, or to lay open to the 
public a greater extent than hitherto of 
the parks already existing; as of the 
Regent’s Park, for example. It would 
have been much better to have petitioned 
that smailer spaces should ‘have been 
opened within the district; and as for the 
making more of our present large parks 
public, on this we really believe that much 
more than necessary stress was laid. For 
all the purposes of exercise they were 
already wide enough; and for those of 
ventilation, they effected as much when 
closed to the public as when open. Not, 
indeed, that we desire to see any part of the 
parks closed ; we allude to the earnestness 
with which this part of the question was 
treated, merely for.the purpose of illustrat- 
ing our belief that the greatest benefit of 
open spaces is commonly overlooked b 
those who are most anxious to establis 
them. They should be open spaces, not 
near great cities, but in them. 

“In proof of the same error, we may ob- 
serve, that while much is said of the neces- 
sity of establishing large parks all round 
London, very little is said against the 
scheme of building over the largest open 
space in its very centre. A plan, it is well 
known, is in agitation, and, unless some 
urgent representation of its evils be made, 
will certainly be adopted, of covering nearly 
the whole of Lincoln’s Inn Fields with new 
Courts of Law. The sole advantage anti- 
cipated from the plan is that solicitors will 
be able more conveniently to attend to the 
progress of their cases; but surely this is 
quite an insufficient reason for the probable 
infliction of unhealthiness on a large sur- 
rounding district, already almost as densely 
inhabited as any other in the metropolis.” 


GENEVIEVE. 
The good die first.— Wordsworth. 


My name is Francisco. I am the son of a 
Swiss vine-dresser, who lived upon the 
banks of Lake Geneva, near to the gardens 
of a person of higher rank, whose daughter, 
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Genevieve, was the companion of my earliest 
years. Childhood knows no distinction of 
rank, and we grew up together like children 
of the same family. Our love at first was 
but a childish affection ; but in maturer 
roan it became with me a passion—with 
er a gentle but irresistible feeling. When 
the parents of Genevieve heard of our love, 
they were at first offended at my presump- 
tion; they then advised my father to send 
me into Italy to pursue some useful employ- 
ment there, thinking that absence would 
wear out all traces of affection. In the 
meantime they hastened to give their child 
away to a rich Italian nobleman, who 
sought the alliance. In the romance of our 
youthful love, the idea of parting had never 
come across our minds. But the hour of 
taking that sad farewell of all that I hoped 
for and loved on earth came at length in all 
its bitterness. I parted from Genevieve in 
tears, and took with me this carrier-pigeon, 
which she gave me, bidding me to let it 
loose with a billet as soon as I was fixed 
in my new abode. From my boyhood up, 
I had always been fond of sketching and 
painting; and the romantic scenery of my 
native hills had strengthened and developed 
this faculty. It was determined that I 
should become a painter by profession ; and 
consequently I was sent to Florence, leav- 
ing my home with a heavy, aching heart ; 
but with a mind full of enthusiasm and 
high thoughts. The novelty and splendour 
of that ancient city dazzled and delighted 
me for a while, but my heart returned again 
with fresh impulse to its earlier and better 
feelings, and I anxiously awaited the return 
of this little dove, that had gone forth with 
my renewed vows of a never-dying love. 
I was sitting one night in the summer- 
house of my preceptor’s garden, enjoying 
the mellow beauty of an Italian evening, 
and watching the gentle rising and bright- 
ening of the peasant’s folding-star, whose 
light gave rest to the weary goat-herds of 
my nativehills. I was thinking of home, and 
my heart was with her who was more 
home—yes, every thing to me. I wassoften- 
ed almost to tears. And then came this long- 
looked-for bird, and poising itself for a mo- . 
ment in the silver mist of a fountain that 
was playing there in the shade, came down 
to me, and, unfolding its tired wings, gave 
up the’ treasure it brought me back 
from Genevieve. She was well, but she 
was not happy. A rich young nobleman 
was urging his suite to her, and her parents 
were hastening her marriage-day. © This 
intelligence almost drove me mad. But 
what could I do—a youth without money 
and without friends. <A pai sense 


of my weakness—of the utter nothing- 
ness of my power—came upon me with a 
deadening force. I could do nothing but 
lament in secret; since my return to 
Geneva would but have hastened the shock, 
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which of itself would come soon enough and 
heavy enough. 

A year rolled on in this cheerless way, 
with the gradual strengthening of my af- 
fections and a rapid improvement in an art 
to which I was passionately devoted. My 
letters from Genevieve grew shorter and 
shorter: they were written in a hurried 
manner, too, and came with longer intervals 
of delay; but then they were fuller of 
tenderness and attachment, and that more 
than compensated me for other deprivations. 
Genevieve said that every motion of hers 
was watched, and every motive scrutinized. 
She could only write at stolen and inter- 
rupted intervals. Near the close of a rainy 
day I sat at my window, and looked out 
upon the weeping face of nature, till I 
almost wept myself. My heart beat quick 
when I saw my white dove cleaving the 
cold air with a heavy and storm-drenched 
wing. It passed down to the fountain and 
summer-house of the garden, but did notrest 
there : it flew up, and tapped at my window. 
As I took in the little trembling wanderer, 
and unloosed the blue ribband from its neck, 
I perceived that it had been wounded by a 
gun-shot. The letter it brought me con- 
tained unwelcome intelligence. Genevieve 
had written it with a pencil on the blank 
leaf of her memorandum-book; and she 
there said that our method of correspond- 
ence had been discovered, and that pen and 
ink had been taken from her, to prevent 
any further intercourse. Here closed our 
secret writing, for she forbade my sending 
again her poor carrier-pigeon. Many 
weeks of despondency passed away without 
a word from Genevieve. They were sor- 
rowful weeks to me, both from what had 

ed, and because my hopes of tidings 
from Switzerland were disappointed day 
after day. 

In the mean time I had become a pro- 
ficient in portrait painting, and was not un- 
known in Florence as a skilful artist. One 
day, when my master had gone on a visit of 
several weeks to Naples, a tall, dark young 
man, richly dressed, came in, and ordered 
me to prepare my colours and instruments 
of painting, and accompany .him to Lake 

y heart leapt up within me at 
the name, for it brought with it the bright 
recollection of scenes I was soon to visit, 
with all the enthusiasm of a banished 
man returning to his home and his country. 
The journey was a pleasant one to me ; and 
when the stopped at the gate of 
Genevieve’s father, I was almost over- 
whelmed with my emotions. I perceived, 
on entering the house, that no one recog- 
nised in me the rude vine-dresser of Lake 
Lemau. I did not see Genevieve that 
night, but retired early. to my chamber, 
complaining of fatigue. When I was alone, 
I had time for cool reflection. I had no 
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ps that I had been called from Italy to 
take the likeness of Genevieve, and my 
pulse throbbed with pride and tenderness 
at the thought. I was unknowa, too, by all 
around me, and my rival, ignorant of my 
piri my birth-place, and my former life, 
had brought me here. All I had now to 
fear was that my first interview with Gene- 
vieve would lead to a discovery—yet I 
longed for this meeting. I went to my 
window, and throwing up the sash stepped 
out upon its balcony. moon was 
and her light never shone more 
upon that beautiful lake, so noted for the 
clearness and blueness of its waters. But 
there was another light which shone mare 
sweetly for me—it was the taper which 
glowed in Genevieve’s window. 


chamber was in the wing of the house op- : 
furnished 


posite mine, and like mine was 
with a ac gy balcony, overhanging the lake. 
I could see Genevieve sitting within her 
apartment. She came to the window and 
looked out for a moment, and then sat down 
again. I waved my handkerchief, but she 
did not perceive it. Soon after, the cur- 
py he closely drawn, but I could still 
see her shadow and re- 
Then the light a extinguished. Peon 
my window, and putting out my own 
lay down on my couch. slept but li 
that night, and was early awake. 
aa breakfast I was Lapras. to an- 
other apartment, where arranged m 
aints and brushes with a beating heart 
re long Genevieve came in, leaning on her 
mother’s arm. She looked pale and de- 
jected. As soon as her eyes met mine, her 
blood rushed with a sudden start to her 
cheeks and forehead, and went again as 
suddenly, leaving a deadly paleness. She 
— no scream of rise, and did not 
‘aint: but a slight trembling passed thro’ 
her frame, and she sunk down into ro 
Her emotions were soon smothered, and 
were hardly noticed by her mother, who 
soon busied herself with the sketches of 
my portfolio. Genevieve complained of 
weakness, and I was shortly left: alone. 
After dinner she came again to the paint+ 
ing-room. That interview I shall not pre- 
tend to describe. It was the out 
of feelings long constrained, of i 
affections let money of love that had ruffered, 


interruption along e the falling of a a hear 
weight upon my heart. I learned, however, 
from Genevieve, that her parents were 
forcing her to a hateful union, which would 
be consummated in a few weeks, unless 
some method of delay or prevention should 


be found. I to whieh, after 
eaapae wi , 


some timid hesitation, she 
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despatch,’ and for the amusement of my 
solitary hours I had taken this secret copy, 
which you see before you. I thought that 
in case our plan of escape should fail, it 
would be a record which [ could read with 
devotion when alone in the world, and I 
have found it so. Fortunately I had not 
been recognised by any one of the house- 
; and I never ventured out by day, 
ing occasionally under the vine-clad 
trees of the garden, over whose wall I often 
Jooked with a sick heart towards the bright 
5. reof and open lattice of my native cottage. 
»My feelings often prompted me to pay a 
secret visit to that home I loved so well, 
and one day when my little brother came 
and sat by the window, and raised his small 
“arms to.shelter his eyes from the bright 
sun, *I forgot my situation and prudence, 
and was about leaping over the wall. But 
I was glad afterwards that it was not so. 
Everything was now ready for our secret 
ight, and the midnight came. It was calm 
—but dark and rainy. This was favour- 
able to our enterprise. I stole gently down 
from my chamber, passed quickly along the 
gloomy avenues of the garden, and came out 
upon the margin of the lake through a little 
wicket. Here I found the boat I con- 
cealed the night previous among the reeds 
and tall grass. Unmooring it, I pushed 
from shore, and came beneath Genevieve’s 
balcony. I had seen her lamp put out be- 
fore 1 left my chamber. I threw a small 
pebble against her window, and heard her 
open it gently and cautiously, and come 
out. Unfortunately, she had not taken the 
precaution to change her dress, but wore a 
white mantle. A ladder of ropes, which I 
had procured and conveyed secretly to -her 
chamber, was then let down from the bal- 
cony, and she began to descend, but hear- 
ing a sound from the shore like some one 
treading rapidly in the copse-wood, she 
seemed terrified, and her step faltered. 
The next moment, a sudden flash of light 
made everything brilliant around us, and 
the report of a gun fired close to us came 
with a deadening intonation to my ears. 
Genevieve fell, with a faint groan, into the 
lake; and a loud shout, and the quick, 
heavy dash of oars succeeded in the thick, 
impenetrable darkness that again surround- 
ed me. I stood without power or motion— 
breathless as a statue, till the truth burst 
like a thunderbolt upon my mind, that we 
were discovered, and Genevieve dead. 
“ Save her! and seize the wretch !” cried a 
deep-toned voice that I knew to be that of 
my rival. This aroused me, and drawing a 
pistol I fired in the direction of the sound, 
and heard a shriek, and something falling 
heavily into the boat. Atthe same instant 
I dived down into the lake, and being an 
expert swimmer, escaped to a distant part 
of the shore. I was in utter agony, and sat 
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down and wept like achild. But I saw the 
danger of giving way to my feelings, and 
soon set off by a well-known path to the 
recesses of my native mountains, where I 
might conceal myself; having resolved not 
to leave Switzerland, however perilous my 
stay might be, until I learned the full event 
of that fatal night. All the next day I was 
hidden in the fastnesses of the hills. There 
I mourned over the great and ical 
catastrophe which had brought me to those 
secret places. I knew that Genevieve was 
dead, and that she had fallen by the ball 
intended for my own breast; and when the 
evening came, I heard the mournful and 
solemn voice of the village bells, which told 
me they were bearing her cold relics to their 
dark monumental urn. 

soon as the night-shades fell, ‘I came 
down from the hills, and glided unseen 
along the wooded pathway leading to the 
church. Here and there a feeble lamp 
glimmered through the trees from the cot- 
tage window, but I met noone. As I drew 
near the little chapel I saw the faint light 
of its tapers streaming out through the 
stained glass of its narrow windows ; and, 
wrapping my cloak closer around me so as 
to hide my face in part, I approached and 
entered the chancel. It is a beautiful cus- 
tom in the north of Italy and some parts of 
Switzerland, to place before the altar of their 
church the bodies of the dead, clad in the 
habiliments of the grave, and decorated 
with flowers, on the night preceding the 
last obsequies. When I looked towards the 
altar, I saw the perfumed tapers burning 
before the corse, and shedding down a sad 
light upon the shroud and pall of the dead. 
But there was no pomp, no splendour, no 
parade! A father’s pride had been paralysed 
—a mother’s heart had been stricken. The 
vain show of the world had nothing to do with 
these last duties, paid to one who been 
called so suddenly out of it. But the simple 
and heart-touching ceremony soe tm down 
the cold burden of mortality at the foot of 
the cross and at the front of the altar, had 
an effect upon my feelings that I cannot well 
describe. With a faltering step I walked up 
the aisle, stood still a moment beside the 
body of the deceased, and then raised the 
pall from her face. There lay Genevieve 
—she that I had come to seek—beautiful 
even after the blight of death. Her lips 
were bloodless and apart, as if the spirit had 
just left them for a heavenly place. I kissed 
her white, clear brow; it was cold, like 
marble. I saw no wound, and there was 
nothing that told of a violent death or of 
agony in the parting hour. Then the 
memory of that sad night came again to my 
mind, and in that holy place, beside those 
holy relics and remembrances, I thought 
how my hands had been dipped in another's 
blood. There was still a hope that I had 








not been a murderer; and I knelt down by 
the side of that hallowed corse, and prayed 
in agony that the shame, or the guilt, of 
that night might pass from me. I then 
arose, and taking my last kiss and my last 
look of Genevieve, rushed hastily out of the 
church. On the door-post I read the order 
of my arrest, and a description of my per- 
son; I trembled lest I should find there the 
testimony of a foul crime brought against 
me. But, thank Heaven, I found there that 
I was not a murderer; this was a drop of 
balm into my wounds. I left the church, 
and taking an unfrequented by-path through 
the woods, ere daybreak was far on my 
way to Florence. The events of my journey 
are not worth detailing. It was late at night 
when [ arrived at my master’s dwelling, 
and contrary to my expectation there was 
a lamp burning in his chamber. I knocked 
gently at the window, and was admitted by 
my kind-hearted preceptor. He told me in 
few words that persons had been there a 
day or two previous to apprehend me, and 
delivering me a bundle, which I had sent 
before me from Switzerland, containing this 
portrait of Genevieve, bade me fly with all 
speed. I took my poor carrier-pigeon with 
me; and, late as it was, found a passage- 
boat about to sail for Sicily, on board of 
which I embarked. I soon bade a last fare- 
well to sunny Italy, and have in New York 
found a peaceful refuge ; and hope to find a 
peaceful death and an honourable grave. 





Pew Books. 


The Bude Light. No, IL. 
(Tuts original and sparkling brochure pro- 
gresses well: the Budites, (as the authors 
term themselves,) manipulate well; they 
train the luminaries cleverly, and they 
economise the oil and manage and prepare 
the gas as well as does Mrs. Gurney, in 
the patronymic invention. Meanwhile, the 
euphonious variety of the Bude budget re- 
minds one of the qualifications of the wor- 
thy whom Dryden has “damned to ever- 
lasting fame” as 
“* A man so various that he seemed to be 
Not one, but all mankind’s epitome ‘, 
Every thing by starts, but nothing long.” 

All this is accomplished in a little volume 
that you may put into your waistcoat 
pocket, or read as you:ride to or from 
town, on railway, in omnibus, or fourpenny 
steamer, having first paid especial attention 
to the security of your pockets—for the 
Bude fun may throw you off your guard. 

Perchance the reader has “ enjoyed” the 
stinging livraison of Alphonse Karr, en- 
titled Les Guepes; and smart satire of 
the Charivari; both which everybody reads 
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in Paris and its environs, from St. Denis to 
Versailles. These pleasant trifles have 
evidently stimulated the production of the 
Bude Light, which may prove as bright a 
focus of London life as the above works 
have of the niaiserie of the French metro- 


po 

ANG may, be fase and 
in peace, as our Bude friend observes, 
“ provided the conventionalisms and society 
be comported with, and the requirements 
of decency observed.” English society, 
like London porter ; has its froth ; both are 


alike com of factitious materials, and” * 
to whip off this froth is the pleasant duty of ~. 


the satirist; we ensure him profitable em- 
ployment in the same proportion that most 
persons take more to conceal their 
wisdom than their folly. All who enter 
public life know satire to be the tax they 
must pay for the distinction ; whether it be 
your parliament-man, author, actor, or 
fashionable nobody—none can — whip- 
ping. In the Number before us, anec- 
dotes of “the collective wisdom” are v 
smart and tart; and this, by the way, will 
doubtless be an era, or area, whichever you 
please, in the Bude Light ; for this is the 
railway of notoriety, in which every one 
seeks to be a director, though few step be- 
yond a stoker: 


“ In parliament he purchases a seat, 
To make th’ accomplish’d gentleman complete. 


Here are a few of the Bude jeux :— 

George Smith’s Last Johe—with a Hook. 

George Smith remarked to Hook, whilst 
concocting the last number of the John 
Bull, that Boz must be making a large in- 
come by his writings. “Income!” ejacu- 
lated the facetious editor; “pen and ink’em, 
you mean!” 

“ No Gentleman.” 

There was a story in a magazine, some 
time ago—in Frazer, I think—of a very 
well-known and ingenious writer, and a 
man of very good birth too, who being at a 
dinner- party of country squires, their equal 
in blood, and their superior in breeding, 


writer of what d’ye call it. 

“ A writer!” cries out a big 
surprise, “I thought he had been 
man!” 
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Count D’ Orsay’s Tiger. 

Count D’Orsay’s tiger is so very small 

(At him some smile, some laugh, and others 

cough), 
That, we s 


he’ll soon have none at all; 
And thus 


leaves him gradually off. 
“ What's in a Name ?” 

The Germans are certainly a highly ima- 
ginative people; for what other nation in 
the world would have ever conferred on 
any human being such a patronymic as 
that appertaining to the principal tenor of 
the company lately figuring at Drury-lane? 
This unfortunate is called Herr Tidh—— 
It’s so hard to write, that we have broken 
three steel pens already in our attempts to 
transfer it to paper. Here goes again! 

Herr TIDHATSCHEK. 

It was said of Professor Whewell, of 
Cambridge, that: his name was more snelly 
whistled than pronounced. It may be added, 
that his cousin-German’s name is more 
easily sneezed than articulated : 

Herr-tid-hat-schek ! 
which, to us, seems the very orthography 
of a nasal cough. 
A Himpromptwo arter Three ’ours Konsid- 
dyrashun. 
he ot thus to me did say, 
“Vat a light hatmosphere to-day !"” 
I says, says I, to her, “‘ My dear, 
It’s a riggler g hatmosphere.’’ 
Apam BELL, 
L(iterary) D(ustman.) 
A score or two of cuts, of bizarre merit, 
and much comicality, serve to garnish this 
very amusing trifle. At parting, we hope 
the Bude may long illumine our periodical 
horizon with its oxygenated wit and hu- 
mour.] 








Che Gatherer. 


To grow old gracefully, proves no ordi- 
nary powers of mind, more especially in 
one who has been a beauty. Well has it 
been observed by a French writer, that 
women no longer young and handsome, 
— forget they ever were so.—Lady 


The Clever, like the handsome, to be 
pardoned for being so, should affect a hu- 
mility they are but too seldom in the habit 
of feeling ; and to acquire popularity, must 
appear unconscious of meriting it. This is 
one of the many penalties entailed on the 
gifted in mind or person.— Ibid. 

Food and Wages.—We can state gene- 
rally, on a examination of the rates 
of food and wages throughout Europe, that 
wages vary exactly in the proportion of the 
prices of food ; and that, upon the whole, 
food is as cheap in comparison with labour 
in England as in any other country.— 
Quarterly Review. 
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Good Breeding.— What a charm there is 
in agreeable manners, and how soon one 
feels at ease with those who possess 
them.—Lady Blessington. 

Contradiction.—It was said of an English- 
man, that so at was his love of contra- 
diction, that when the hour of the night and 
state of the weather were announced by the 
watchman beneath his window, he used to 
get out of bed and raise both his casement 
and his. voice to protest against the accu- 
racy of the statement.—Jbid. 


A Dull Author.—On the merits of a book 
being canvassed, one person declared it to 
be insufferably dull, when another, who 
had published some novels, observed, with 
rather a supercilious air, “ You know not 
how difficult it is to write a good book.” 
“ TI suppose it must be very difficult,” was 
the answer, “ seeing how long and how 
often you have attempted without succeed- 
ing.” — Ibid. 

Genius and Solitude—The friction of 
sociéty may animate the man of talent into 
its exercise, but solitude is essential to the 
perfect developement of genius. —Jbid. 

Bulwer.—The novels of this writer pro- 
duce a totally different effect on me to that 
exercised by the works of other authors; 
they amuse less than they make me think. 
Other novels banish thought, and interest 
me only in the fate of the actors ; but these 
awaken a train of reflection that often 
withdraws me from the story, leaving me 
deeply impressed with the truth, beauty, 
and originality of the thoughts with which 
every page is pregnant.—Jbid.—(This is 
acute criticism.) 

Modern morals censure not people so 
much for their vices as for the display of 
them, as Alcibiades was blamed, not for 
loving Nemea, but for allowing himself to 
be painted reposing on her lap.—Lady Bles- 
sington. 


Prophetic Almanac.—By a very lucky 
hit, Matthieu Lansberg, the conjurer and 
almanac-maker of Liege, foretold Madame 
du Barri’s fate, under the month of May, 
1774. He said, une grande favorite jouera 
son dernier réle. The almanac at the pre- 
ceding Christmas was denied a licence on 
that account, and was altered before its 
sale was authorized at Paris. Louis XV. 
died May 10, and Madame du Barri was 
sent about her business. 


A Lincoln’s-Inn Summons to Dinner.—1 
remember, in later youth, to have heard, 
that it was the custom at this Inn for one of 
the servants, attired in his usual robes, to 
go to the threshold of the outer door about 
twelve or one o'clock, and exclaim three 
times “ VENEZ MANGER!”—when neither 
bread nor salt was upon the table.—Dibdin’s 
Reminiscences, vol. i. p. 126. 

















